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Two 
Lindenwood 
Sculptures 


BY TILMANN 
RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


“ST. STEPHEN AND ST. LAWRENCE, both 
Deacons, both martyrs, both young, 
and having the same character of mild 
devotion, are frequently represented in 
companionship.”! St. Stephen’s mar- 
tyrdom is referred to by his most fre- 
quent attribute, a group of stones, the 
Biblical instrument of his death.? Legend 
relates how his body was miraculously 
found. Eventually it was reinterred in 
the Basilica of San Lorenzo at Rome, 
where, we are told, St. Lawrence moved 
to one side, “‘giving the place of honor 
on the right hand to St. Stephen.” St. 
Lawrence usually bears his familiar at- 
tribute, a gridiron, a miniature version 
of the one on which he was tradition- 
ally roasted. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has re- 
cently acquired two fine sculptures rep- 
resenting these two saints, Stephen” 
and “St. Lawrence” (Figures 1 and 2)! 
by the German Late Gothic sculptor 
Tilmann Riemenschneider.’ They are 
the second purchase from the income of 
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the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. Carved between 1502 and 1510 from 
lindenwood blocks’ a little more than three feet high and retaining significant 
portions of their sixteenth century polychromy,* these newly acquired sculp- 
tures make a magnificent complement to the roughly contemporary and 
equally important small alabaster group of “St. Jerome and the Lion’? by 
the same artist, which the Museum acquired in 1946." 

Riemenschneider was one of the foremost masters of the late Gothic style 
in Germany. He came at a time when the Gothic spirit, although occasionally 
tempered by influences from Renaissance Italy, culminated in its last full 
flowering with the paintings of Durer, Grunewald and others, and with the 


Figure 3. 
A detail from 
St. Lawrence 
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sculptures of Adam Kraft, Veit Stoss,!! Hans Seyfer, Master of Rabenden,” 
Hans Leinberger,'® and others. Certainly the last decades of the 15th century 
and the first quarter of the 16th century were among the most productive years 
in the history of German art. 

Born in Heiligenstadt in Thuringia about 1460," Tilmann Riemenschneider 
settled in Wurzburg in the early 1480’s, becoming a member of the Guild of St. 
Luke in 1483. His reputation spread because of his great gifts as a sculptor, 
and he received important commissions including altars, tombs and crucifixes. 
These commissions were not only for works intended for Wurzburg but also 
for Munnerstadt, Windsheim, Rothenburg, Creglingen, Bamberg, and other 
centers. 

The best work of his mature years combines several features which are 
clearly hall-marks of his style. One of these is his individual emphasis on an 
other-worldly spiritual quality, expressed by literal, psychological, and plastic 
means. He was a keen observer of nature, as can be seen in his treatment of 
muscles, tendons, and bone structure of the face and hands. He was especially 
adept in his creation of an almost living surface, as in the undulations of the 
flesh of the face. This literal or naturalistic aspect was tempered, simplified, 
and made poetic by his suggestion of psychological interpretation, frequently 
emphasizing a thoughtful, melancholy facial expression, and by his distinctive 
use of sculptural means. 

All of his sculptures have a certain figural grace!’ enriched and yet partially 
obscured by animated angular drapery folds. The hair of many of his figures 
is deeply undercut and strongly curvilinear. These features, combined with 
a compositional use of mass, line, and to even greater degree, light and dark 
contrasts (chiaroscuro), are responsible for his particular dramatic and elo- 
quent unity. The resulting expression of spirituality may be observed not only 
in his complete altarpieces but also in many of the single figures, some of them 
even fragments from altarpieces largely dismantled or destroyed. The Mu- 
seum’s new acquisitions are superb examples of the latter. 

The figure of “St. Lawrence” (Figures 1 and 3)—with its gentle full sway 
to the left, the tilt of the head, the subtle modeling of the face (with its rounded 
yet slightly drawn-in cheeks), and its hands structurally yet gracefully realized 
—has an appeal irrespective of the larger work of which it was a part. Long 
swelling curves of drapery which give a certain order and repose dominate 
crisp, angular subsidiary folds. Such features, as a part of the sculptural 
organization of the whole figure, express a certain benign resignation, youth- 
ful sadness, and humility. 

The companion figure of “St. Stephen” (Cover, Figures 2 and 4), leaner in 
body and less voluminous in drapery, has a grace of hardly less beauty. 
Vertical, slender, elegantly twisting and enveloping folds find their own logic 
here. The face is thinner and more ascetic; the undulations of the flesh over 
underlying structure is more accentuated. Riemenschneider has depicted a 
more erect and forthright youth whose sadness is tempered by a trace of 
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optimism. He expresses in sculptural terms a sense of grandeur and a peculiar 
nobility of spirit. 

A full appreciation of the new accessions must take into account, however, 
their original context and purpose as part of a large altarpiece. According to 
Wilhelm Bode, our “St. Stephen” and ‘St. Lawrence,” together with two 
female saints, belonged to an altarpiece in the region of Rothenburg-on-the- 
Taubor.'® Justus Bier correlated this information with a lost altarpiece dedi- 
cated to all saints which was commissioned by the cloister church of the 
Dominican nuns in Rothenburg. He pointed out that-this altar—the last 
commissioned work executed by Riemenschneider for Rothenburg—was 


Figure 4. 
A detail from 
St. Stephen 
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finished shortly after the completion (in 1505-1506) of the “Altar of St. Anne” 
in Our Lady’s Chapel, Rothenburg. By 1510 Riemenschneider received his 
last payment for the work on the “All Saints Altar.” In 1813 the church for 
which it was made was torn down and the altarpiece dismantled.” 

A definite reconstruction of the “All Saints Altar” awaits additional evi- 
dence besides the presently known documented payments. Bier suspected that 
it was not an all saints shrine in the strict sense, but rather a work which de- 
picted just a few particularly adored saints.'* Payments to a Rothenburg 
carpenter for the frame suggest that it may have been the same size as the 
“‘Altarpiece of the Holy Blood,” in St. Jacob’s Church in Rothenburg. About 
six figures of the size of our youthful saints would fit comfortably in the central 
shrine of the latter altar. Therefore, it might be assumed that the number of 
saints in the central shrine of the “All Saints Altar’ ranged from six to eight 
depending on whether the format was vertical or horizontal. 

Something of the character of this lost altarpiece may be approximated by 
studying the “‘Altarpiece of the Twelve Apostles” (Figure 5)'° completed in 
1509 and the ‘“Gerolzhofen Altarpiece” (Figure 6)” carved in 1510-1511. 


Figure 5. 

Altarpiece of 

the Twelve Apostles 
TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Kurpfalzisches Museum 
Heidelberg 


Figure 6. 

Gerolzhofen Altarpiece 
TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Bavarian National Museum 
Munich 
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Figure 7. 

Lid of the Tomb of Emperor Henry II 
and Empress Cunegund 

TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Bamberg Cathedral 


Instead of a centralized arrangement 
with the figure of Christ or the Ma- 
donna accenting the central axis and 
flanked by subsidiary figures, there 
probably would have been a hori- 
zontal series of six to eight saints of 
similar size. The wings contained 
sculptured panels. Above the center 
part appeared a Crucifix as men- 
tioned in a payment record of 1508- 
1509.7! 

Stylistically our “St. Stephen” and 
“St. Lawrence” can be dated at the 
time when the “All Saints Altar’ was 
in process. ‘‘St. Lawrence” was prob- 
ably the earlier of the two judging 
from comparison with documented 
sculptures datable about 1501-1504. 
The relative fullness of the face and 
the breadth and amplitude of the 
draperies, which may be observed in 
“St. Lawrence,” are similar to com- 
parable elements in the figures on the 
lid of the “Tomb of Emperor Henry 
II and Empress Cunegund,”’” (Figure 
7) and the head of the tomb image of 
Konrad von Schaumberg,” which 
have been dated circa 1501 and after 
1502, respectively.” A strikingly simi- 
lar, youthful facial type may be ob- 
served in the face of the figure at the 
extreme right of the background in 
the relief representing the death of 


Figure 8. 

St. Kolonat (destroyed in 1945) 

TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

From the High Altar, Neumunster; Wurzburg 
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Figure 9. St. Lawrence and St. Stephen 
Engravings/Lehrs 61 and 66 

MARTIN SCHONGAUER 

German, before 1440-1491 


Emperor Henry on the ““Tomb of Emperor Henry II and Empress Cunegund.” 
This relief has been dated between 1502 and. 1504. A more precise dating of 
circa 1502 for our “St. Lawrence” is borne out when it is placed within the 
stylistic development traced by Professor Bier in figures representing St. 
Andrew.” “St. Stephen”’ (Figure 2) must come at the latter end of this develop- 
ment, circa 1510, especially when placed in relation to the slender St. Andrew 
from the “Windsheim Altarpiece’’? which may be dated 1509. A study of the 
bust sculptures of SS. Totnan and Kolonat (Figure 8) of 1508-1510 and 
figures such as St. John in the “Creglingen Altarpiece” of 1505-1510* supports 
the later date for “St. Stephen.’’ The modeling of the faces in these works 
is especially comparable. 

Several influences, derived from the previous generation of artists, have 
been traced in the work of Tilmann Riemenschneider. In the realm of sculp- 
ture, Nicolas Gerhaert von Leyden has been mentioned.” In prints, the works 
of the Master E. S.*! and Schongauer® have been shown to have considerable 
attraction to Riemenschneider and his workshop. One more example of the 


debt that Riemenschneider owed to Schongauer may be observed. In Schon- 
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gauer’s engravings of “St. Lawrence” and “St. Stephen” (Figure 9) may be 
found the inspiration which Riemenschneider drew upon in his “St. Lawrence”’ 
and “St. Stephen” (Figures | and 2). Riemenschneider utilizes his source 
imaginatively and sensitively; he reinterprets in sculptural terms its basic 
elements and its details and stamps them with his own individual style. 

With the acquisition of these two lindenwood saints, dating between 1502 
and 1510, by Tilmann Riemenschneider The Cleveland Museum of Art has 
enriched immeasurably a distinguished collection of German Gothic sculpture 


and painting. 


1Anna Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, 
Boston, 1895, II, 528. 

“Acts of the Apostles, chapter 7. 

‘Jameson, op. cit., p. 521. 

459.43, 59.42, respectively. Ex. colls.: Richard 
von Passavant-Gontard, Frankfurt-am-Main; 
C. von Pannwitz, Bennebroek. 

5Wilhelm Bode, Geschichte der deutschen 
Plastik, 1887, p. 165; Carl Streit, Ty/mann 
Riemenschneider, Berlin, 1888, pl. 23; Eduard 
Tonies, Leben und Werke des Wurzburger 
Bildschnitzers Tilmann Riemenschneider, 
Strassburg, 1900 (Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte XXII), 261, nos. 2, 3; G. An- 
ton Weber, Ti/ Riemenschneider, Regensburg, 
1911, pp. 192, 247; Otto Schmitt and Georg 
Swarzenski, Meisterwerke der Bildhauerkunst 
in Frankfurter Privatbesitz, 1: Deutsche und 
Franzosische Plastik des Mittelalters, Frank- 
fort-am-Main, 1921, p. 28, nos. 138, 139, 
repr. pl. 138, 139; Sammlung R. von Passa- 
vanit-Gontard, Frankfurt-am- Main, 1929, 
repr.; R. Schilling, ““Ausstellung der Samm- 
lung R. v. Passavant-Gontard im Stadelschen 
Kunstinstitut,” Pantheon, Ill (April, 1929), 
187, repr. p. 185; Justus Bier, Tilmann 
Riemenschneider, die reifen Werke, Augsburg, 
1930, (hereinafter quoted as Bier, op. cit., 
1930) p. 10; Justus Bier, ‘“‘Riemenschneider, 
Tilmann,” in Thieme-Becker, A//gemeines 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kunstler, Leipzig, 1934, 
XXVIII, 333, 334. 

6The first accession, 58.320, was the panel 
painting, ‘““‘The Nativity,” by Gerard David. 
Cf. Henry S. Francis, ‘The Nativity’ by 
Gerard David,’ C.M.A. Bulletins XLV 
(December, 1958), 227-236. 

™St. Stephen”: H. 3644’’; Lawrence”: 
H. 37%4”’. The left hand of “St. Lawrence” 
is carved from a separate piece of wood. The 
grate, except for the handle, is probably a 
19th century replacement. In O. Schmidt and 
G. Swarzenski, op. cit., pl. 138,“St. Stephen” 
is shown holding in his left hand a palm leaf 
which was still attached in 1929 (cf. Schilling, 
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-WILLIAM D. WIXOM 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 


op. cit.) but has since disappeared. Riemen- 
schneider hollowed out both figures in the 
back to prevent cracking. See J. Bier, “A 
Bust of St. Urban by Tilmann Riemenschnei- 
der,” Art Quarterly, 1X (Spring, 1946), 128, 
131. 


SNote particularly the paint surfaces of the 
faces, hands, hair, portions of the cuffs (par- 
ticularly the blue), St. Lawrence’s book, some 
of the gilding of both dalmatics, and the silver 
of the reverse side of the dalmatic of St. 
Stephen which hangs just below his collection 
of rocks. In describing the vestiges of paint 
on the “Bust of St. Burchard” in the National 
Gallery, Washington, J. Bier states: ‘‘Yet 
this original coat of paint must have been 
added in another workshop rather than in 
Riemenschneider’s. Riemenschneider was 
listed as a sculptor and not as a painter among 
the masters of the Wiirzburg Guild of St. 
Luke—made up of the three sections of 
painters, glaziers and sculptors—and there- 
fore had to turn over pieces to a painter’s 
workshop to be fully painted ... .’’ J. Bier, 
“The Bust of a Bishop by Tilmann Riemen- 
schneider,” Art Quarterly, VI (Summer, 
1943), 159. On the other hand, “*. . . Riemen- 
schneider quite often touched his stone sculp- 
tures up with color and gold in spots as an 
enrichment of the surface, without competing 
with the professional painter’s solid coat of 
paint and gilt.” /dem, ‘“‘Riemenschneider’s 
St. Jerome and his Other Works in Ala- 
baster,” Art Bulletins XXXIII (December, 
1951), 226, note 4. 


The iris of the eyes of both “St. Stephen” 
and “St. Lawrence” were probably painted by 
Riemenschneider himself. They should be 
compared with those of “‘St. Burchard.”’ Bier 
observes a “‘delicate marking of the pupils 
with black color and of the circles of the iris 
with a grey wash that diminishes in tone to- 
wards the center of the eye. Riemenschneider 
made this addition to the eyes of all his 
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figures.” J. Bier, “The Bust of a Bishop by 
| Tilmann Riemenschneider,” Art Quarterly, 
| VI (Summer, 1943), 159. The whites of the 
| eyes of “St. Stephen” (Figure 4) are covered 
| with a heavy oil paint which is a later addition. 
| Surface grime has disappeared with a re- 
| cent cleaning of these sculptures. A heavy 
baroque repaint on the face and hands of 
“St. Stephen’”’ has been removed as were the 
gilded paper polka dots from the under- 
garments and collars of both figures. Compare 
illustration in Schilling, op. cit., with figs. 1 
and 2 and color cover plate. 

946.82. William M. Milliken, “St. Jerome and 
the Lion by Tilmann Riemenschneider,”’ 
C.M.A. Bulletin, XXXIII (December, 1946), 
175-177; repr. pp. 173, 182, 183; J. Bier, 
Tilmann Riemenschneider, ein Gedenkbuch, 
Vienna, 1948, p. 32, no. 56 repr.; idem 
“*Riemenschneider’s St. Jerome and His Other 
Works in Alabaster,” Art Bulletin, XXXIII 
(December, 1951), 226-234, figs. 1-4. 

“The acquisition of “St. Stephen” and “St. 
Lawrence” increases to ten the total number 
of Riemenschneider’s sculptures in the United 
States accepted by the foremost authority, 
Professor Justus Bier. Cf. J. Bier, ““A Virgin 
with the Child by Tilmann Riemenschneider,” 
Register of the Museum of Art, University of 
Kansas, 11 (June, 1959), 2, 14; idem, “St. 
Andrew in the Work of Riemenschneider,” 
Art Bulletins XXXVIII (December, 1956), 
215-223. 

"Cf. C.M.A. 39.64, Veit Stoss, “Weeping 
Virgin.” Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, XXXVIII (November 5, 1949), 158, 
no. 24. 

238.294, Master of Rabenden, “‘Pieta.”’ Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, “‘Late Gothic Sculpture,” 
C.M.A. Bulletin, XXVI (April, 1939), 43-46, 
repr. on p. 42. 

838.293, Hans Leinberger, ‘‘Crucifix.’’ Jbid., 
repr. on cover. 

“Dr. Bier has kindly provided the following 
recent literature on Riemenschneider’s birth- 
place: P. Schoffel, “*Zur Herkunft Tilmann 
Riemenschneiders,”’ A/tfrankische Bilder, 
XLV (1939), 7-9; Walter Prochaska, ““Tilmann 
Riemenschneider wurde in Heiligenstadt ge- 

boren,” Ejichsfelder Heimatbote (Heiligen- 

| stadt), XXVIII, (January 7 and 14, 1956); 

J. Bier, ““Die Anfange Riemenschneiders,” 
Kunstgeschichtliche Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 
Sitzungsberichte, N.F. V (October 1956 to 
May 1957), 9-12. = 


“Exception to this may be found in some of 
his works which were completed c. 1499 and 
1500, in which his style took on a monumental 
emphasis and ponderosity. E.g., ““Tomb of 
the Prince-Bishop Rudolf von Scherenberg,” 
Wirzburg Cathedral, and “St. Andrew” 
from Our Lady’s Chapel, Wiirzburg (now in 
Wiirzburg Cathedral). Cf. J. Bier, “St. 
Andrew in the Work of Tilmann Riemen- 
schneider,” Art Bulletin, XXXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1956), 216-218. 
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Bode, op. cit.; the female figures are now in 
the Stadtische Historische Museum in Frank- 
furt-am-Main. 

"Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 9-10. 

‘STbid., p. 10. 

'K urpfalzische Museum, Heidelberg. Original- 
ly it belonged to the Church of St. Kilian in 
Windsheim, which was destroyed by fire in 
1730. Cf. J. Bier, “St. Andrew in the Work of 
Tilmann Riemenschneider,” Art Bulletin, 
XXXVIII (December, 1956), 217, and notes 
15-19. 

*°Bavarian National Museum, Munich. This 
altarpiece was originally intended for the 
cemetery chapel in Gerolzhofen. 

Bier, op. cit., 1930, p. 169, no. 56. 

Bamberg Cathedral. For a recent and defini- 
tive discussion concerning this tomb see J. 
Bier, ‘“‘Riemenschneider’s Tomb of Emperor 
Henry Il and Empress Cunegund,” Art Bul- 
letin, XX1X (June, 1947), 95-117. 

*Our Lady’s Chapel, Wiirzburg, Cf. Leo 
Bruhns, Ti/mann Riemenschneider, K6nigstein 
im Taunus, 1956, fig. 35. 

*This relationship was suggested by Professor 
Bier in an unpublished opinion dated October 
30, 1958. 

*J. Bier, ““Riemenschneider’s Tomb of Em- 
peror Henry II and Empress Cunegund, ” 
Art Bulletin, XXI1X (June, 1947), 113, and 
fig. 14. 

J. Bier, “St. Andrew in the Work of Tilmann 
Riemenschneider,” Art Bulletin, XXXVIII 
(December, 1956). 215-223, 

*"Ibid., fig. 7. Cf. G. Poensgen et al, Der 
Windsheimer Zwolfbotenalter von Tilmann 
Riemenschneider, Munich-Berlin, 1955. 

**From the “High Altar,” Neumunster, Wiirz- 
burg. These figures were destroyed by fire 
in 1945. Cf. Bier, op. cit., 1930, pp. 104 ff., 
figs. 120-122; idem, “‘A Bust of St. Urban by 
Tilmann Riemenschneider,” Art Quarterly, 
IX (Spring, 1946), 128 and passim. 

»® Altarpiece of the Assumption, Church of Our 
Lord, Creglingen. 

%F.g., Bier, op. cit., 1930, fig. on p. 45; p. 46, 
note 5; idem, “An Anna Selbdritt by Riemen- 
schneider,’ Journal of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, VII-VIII, 21; idem, ‘“*Riemenschneider’s 
St. Jerome and His Other Works in Ala- 
baster,” Art Bulletin, XXXIII (December, 
1951), 233, and note 60. 

‘Jbid., p. 233 and note 61; J. Bier, Ti/mann 
Riemenschneider, die frihen Werke, Wiirz- 
burg, 1925, pp. 42 ff.; Edith Hessig, Die 
Kunst des Meisters E. S. und die Plastik der 
Spatgotik, Berlin, 1935, pp. 91-99. 

Bier, ““Riemenschneider’s Use of Graphic 
Sources,”’ Gazette des Beaux-Arts, L (October, 
1957), 203-222. 

8The St. Lawrence in the tomb relief rep- 
resenting the weighing of the soul of Emperor 
Henry is also based on Schongauer. Cf. 
idem, **Riemenschneider’s Tomb of Emperor 
Henry II and Empress Cunegund,” Art Bul- 
letin, XXIX (June, 1947), 108, and fig. 15. 
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Figure 1. 

The Stag Hunt 

Oil on panel 

Lucas CRANACH THE ELDER 
German, 1472-1553 

with the assistance of 

Lucas CRANACH THE YOUNGER 
1515-1586 

John L. Severance 

Collection 
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BY LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER 
AND LUCAS CRANACH THE YOUNGER 
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GERMAN PANEL PAINTING, like that elsewhere in Europe, came into being in 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries—the logical development of 
the Gothic manuscript tradition. The communities throughout these northerly 
areas in Germany, even though subject to contact through trade and diplo- 
matic channels, remained in a state of relative cultural isolation for close to 
two hundred years. This fact accounts for the individuality in styles of those 
painters in each locality, however much in due course they may have become 
familiar with one another’s work. 

Yet there was a close association of the Hanse ports of North Germany 
with Flanders and England as well as with the valley of the Rhine, whereby 
the influence of the Flemish painters during the fifteenth century, especially 
that of van Eyck, became a dominant force in these areas. This is exemplified 
in the Cleveland collection by the central panel of the Schlaegl Altar.' 

The fact remained, however, that the remote areas of south and east 
Germany, Bohemia and Austria, and the valley of the Danube possessed 
strong regional styles of their own, passed on from generation to generation 
up to the turn of the fifteenth century and even after 1500, when German 
painting reached its climax. The decline of painting in the subsequent half 
century until its virtual disappearance was less from lack of talent or interest 
than from the unsettled political and economic conditions. Continued wars 
between the successive emperors Frederick, Maximilian, and Charles V with 
German princes and independent cities, following the Reformation of 1517, 
and the revolt of the peasants in 1524 resulted in a general neglect and eclipse 
of economic stability in the country during the sixteenth century and later. 

By 1500 painting in Germany was dominated by a half dozen artists of 
importance, chief of whom were Durer in Nuremberg, Lucas Cranach at the 
court of the Elector of Saxony, and Holbein the Younger in Basel. The 
Museum collection contains, besides two original drawings and numerous 
engravings and woodcuts by Direr, two pictures in the Durer tradition: one 
a ‘Nativity’? by a close follower, the Master of the Ansbacher Kelterbildnis; 
the second the “Mass of St. Gregory’’’ by his important contemporary, Hans 
Baldung Grien. A miniature portrait of “Sir Thomas More” by Hans Holbein 
the Younger‘ was acquired two years ago and recently a large panel, ““The 
Stag Hunt’ by Lucas Cranach the Elder, painted in collaboration with his 
son, Lucas, has been added to the Museum’s collection. 

Lucas Cranach the Elder (1472-1553) was the contemporary of Albrecht 
Diirer, outliving him by nearly a quarter century. He came from Cronach in 
Franconia and presumably received his education from the same masters as 
Mathias Grunewald who worked in Aschaffenberg and in Bamberg, the 
latter the principal town of the province of Cronach. Lucas Cranach came 
early to the attention of Frederick the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, to whose 
court he became attached in 1504, and where his name is recorded in the court 
records of Wittenberg. He is known to have owned a house in Gotha in the 
vicinity of Bamberg where his wife was born. 
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Cranach’s early woodcuts reveal a knowledge of those of Durer, yet his 
style of draughtsmanship was essentially his own. His feeling for figures and 
stylized naturalism, intrinsically Gothic in derivation, was characteristic of 
his mannered realism. He was a prolific painter and designer his life long, 
doing quantities of portraits, altarpieces, still lifes, etc., and designing both 
book illustrations for the Elector and dies for the electoral mint. He designed 
wall decorations of hunting scenes, game and the like for the country palaces 
at Coburg and Lochav, and was actually taken into the field by the Elector to 
sketch his patron and his sons indulging in their favorite sports. 

Before 1508 Cranach painted altarpieces for the Schlosskircke at Witten- 
berg in competition with Durer, Burgkmair from Nuremberg, and others. 
He went to the Netherlands in 1509 where he made portraits of the Emperor 
Maximilian and the latter’s grandson, Charles V. He early came to know 
Martin Luther of whom he made an infinite number of portraits, and was 
close to the cause of the Reformation throughout. The Elector Frederick 
died in 1525, and John his brother and successor in 1532. Cranach remained 
in the service of the latter’s son, the succeeding elector, John Frederick the 
Magnanimous (1503-1554) until 1547 when this last ruler was taken prisoner 
by the Emperor Charles V at the battle of Muhlberg fighting for the cause of 
the Reformation. Later Cranach was to intercede for John Frederick when 
Charles, always interested in painters, remembered their meeting in the 
Netherlands and summoned Cranach to the imperial court at Augsburg. 
There Cranach rejoined his patron whence they returned home in 1552. 
Cranach died in Weimar in 1553. 

“The Stag Hunt,” which is acquired at this time as an accession to the 
John L. Severance Collection, came originally from the House of Saxony, in 
whose possession it has been since the date it was painted. It shows (Figure 1) 
the castle of Hartenfels in the distant center landscape with a deep evergreen 
woods to the left and a tree-covered hillside to the right. Through the center 
of the composition flows a stream into which have been driven eight stags 
pursued by dogs. Three more have been brought to bay by a variety of hounds 
and by hunters on foot armed with pikes. Other hunters are mounted, and 
one blows a horn. They are dressed in yellow and black livery, the colors of 
the attendants of John Frederick the Elector. 

The Elector John Frederick, whose portrait is well known, is in the lower 
left foreground (detail—Figure 2) waiting to follow his wife in shooting at the 
stags in the stream. With him in yellow and black livery are a companion 
who prepares a crossbow and a young boy holding three leashed dogs. 
Perhaps the youth is, one of John Frederick’s sons, John Frederick II of 
Gotha (1529-1595), or John William of Weimar, (1530-1573) respectively 
eleven and ten years of age in 1540. On the youth’s sleeve appears the letters 
V MIA E—first letters of Verbus Domine manet in aeterna, the motto in- 
herited by the Saxon house from their ancestor Henry the Pious. 

Except by comparison with existing contemporary portraits in paintings 
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Figure 2. A detail from The Stag Hunt. At the right 

is a portrait of the Elector John Frederick. The 

young boy at the left is perhaps one of his sons— 

John Frederick Il of Gotha or John William of Weimar. 


Figure 3. A detail from The 
Stag Hunt. On the left may be 
Frederick, son of George the 
Bearded of the Albertine 

line of the House of Saxony. 


and on bronze medals’ it is difficult to determine conclusively the personages 
included in these hunt pictures. It is generally accepted that these large panels 
chronicled certain stated occasions, and that Cranach would have gone to 
some detail for his patron in recording those present. Further, these assem- 
blages very likely contained members of both branches of the family. After 
John Frederick’s capture at the battle of Muhlberg, the electorate passed 
from the Protestant John Frederick of the Ernestine line to Maurice of the 
Albertine or Catholic line; and as they lived near together, it is not incon- 
ceivable they were included in these hunting parties, certainly prior to the 
battle, if not later. Therefore, in the important group in the front center and 
to the right of John Frederick (Detail—Figure 3) may be Frederick (1504- 
1539) son of George the Bearded (1471-1539) of the Albertine line, who would 
have been thirty-six years of age in 1540. Since the portrait is in profile, 
Cranach has prominently displayed his insignia of Mars on the scabbard of 
his sword. At the extreme right (detail—Figure 4) John Frederick’s wife, 
the Electress Sibylle, is with a party of ladies in a special box reserved for 
them where she is in the act of aiming the traditional first shot. In the im- 
mediate foreground is a small boat precariously balanced in the rapids in 
which are standing a man with his supporting arm around a woman; another 
woman is seated in the bow, and a third in the stern steering with a paddle. 
These are surely portraits also. Cranach’s signature of the winged dragon and 
the date 1540 is beneath. (An inventory number of the House of Saxony is at 
the extreme lower right.) 


. 
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Figure 5. A detail from The 
Stag Hunt. On the right may 

be John Ernst of Coburg. 

His companion is probably 
Councillor and Grand Marshal 
Casper I. Ritter von Minckwitz. 


Figure 4. A detail from The Stag Hunt. The figure 
at the left of the party of ladies is the 

Electress Sibylle, the wife of John Frederick. 

The ladies are in a special box and the Electress 
is in the act of aiming the traditional first shot. 


Of the two groups to the far left which are definitely intended as portraits, 
the upper group (detail—Figure 5) may contain John Frederick’s young 
brother, John Ernst of Coburg (1521-1555) aged nineteen in 1540. He is 
dressed in the same color as that of the costume of the Elector himself. His 
companion seems likely to be the Councillor and Grand Marshal Casper I. 
Ritter von Minckwitz whose portrait was painted by Lucas Cranach the 
Younger.’ The portraits in the extreme left are not at present identifiable.® 


There exists a woodcut variant of a hunt by Lucas Cranach the Elder of a 
much earlier date,® 1506-7, (Figure 6) which is determined by the occurrence 
of the initials “LC” and of the electoral shields in their earlier form. There 
are also two later panel paintings dated 1544 and 1545" in the Prado, 
Madrid, with similar assembling of the hunt, different persons portrayed, 
and with a clear landscape sky across the horizon. 


An early version of the stag hunt, that of 1529, (Figure 7) is considered to 
have been commissioned by John the Steadfast, and painted by Lucas him- 
self.'2 The painting is smaller than the Museum’s though the composition is 
similar save for the fact that a forest of trees separates the city of Augsburg in 
the upper left from a walled town at the right horizon line. In the immediate 
foreground Frederick the Wise and the Emperor Maximilian I are both rep- 
resented with attendants. Under the tree to the extreme right John the Stead- 
fast stands with a bow and arrow. Since both Frederick the Wise and Maxi- 
milian were deceased in 1529, this was an historical record of the event. 
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By the time the Museum picture was painted in 1540 the Elder Lucas’s 
sons John and Lucas the Younger had both been painting with him, John 
dying in 1536. It is probable, therefore, that both Lucas the Elder and the 
Younger painted on this panel. The portraits and the details of the hunt in 
the foreground are the work of the Elder whereas the figures of animals, 
and the landscape details of the middle distance seem to be by another hand, 
probably Lucas the Younger and assistants. The clearest differences occur in 
the color of the Museum panel with its darker, richer, more somber greens 
throughout, in contrast to the Prado hunts which are much lighter in tone and 
have the sense of a pervading red throughout. 

Details like the diffuse composition of the 1544-45 panels, the treatment of 
water and foliage give evidence of either more hands or less care and interest 
in the rendering. That they all come from the Cranach family is evidenced 
by the known fact that no identical copies ever came from the studio. M. J. 
Friedlander and Jakob Rosenberg say: “A striking peculiarity for Cranach’s 
works is the lack of copies, of workshop replicas in the strict sense, and there 
is a reason. The mechanical repetition which was customary at the time in 
the Netherlands, because of the lively export of religious panels, seemed to 
be abhorred in Wittenberg. If we come across an exact copy of a Cranach 
painting, we can be sure that it was done outside the Cranach workshop.” 

There are, however, multiple variants ;'‘ the designs seem in great measure 
to have been initiated by the Elder. If some of the figures seem mechanical in 
rendering it can be attributed to the efforts of his assistants whose ingenuity 
was not on a par with the elder painter. The activity of Lucas the Elder con- 


Figure 6. The Stag Hunt/Woodcut/1506-7 — Figure 7. The Stag Hunt/Oil on panel/1529 


Lucas CRANACH THE ELDER Lucas CRANACH THE ELDER 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vienna 

Rogers Fund, 1922, 22.67.45 In the immediate foreground under the two 
The coat of arms in the upper left is of trees Frederick the Wise and the Emperor 
the Archmarshalship of the Holy Roman Maximilian I are both represented with 
Empire, Elector of Saxony; in the upper attendants. To the extreme right, John the 


right, the Saxony arms. See also Figure 8. Steadfast stands with a bow and arrow. 
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Figure 8. Portrait of John Frederick I, 
Elector of Saxony 

Engraving 

GEORGE PENCZ, German, c.1500-1550 
Gift of the Print Club of Cleveland 

in memory of Mrs. Ralph King 


This engraving is the only portrait made 
by the artist, a close follower of Durer, 
and was executed three years after the 
Museum’s The Stag Hunt. Various of the 
coats of arms may be identified: 

1. Markgrafschaft of Meissen 

2. Landgrave of Thiringen 

3. Archmarshalship of Holy Roman 

Empire, Elector of Saxony 
. Arms of Saxony 
. Swabian family of Schwabegg 
. Margrave of Landsberg 
. Shield of the County of Brena 
. Shield of Landshaft of Luneburg 


tinued right up to his death, when he was over eighty years of age. Paintings 
by him in his earliest years have the angularities and ruggedness of his first 
style which later became more narrative and smoother with a sense of playful 
elegance. The hunting pictures were prized equally by artist and patron and 
have that spirit of amusement and pleasure which marked the court of the 


Electors. 


151.453 For “The Passion of Christ’? by the 
Master of the Schlaegl Altar, see C.M.A. 
Bulletin, XXX1X (October, 1952), 208-215; 
repr. pp. 210-211; det. p. 219. 

216.807 See H. Tietze, “‘Durer in America,” 
Art Bulletins XV (September, 1933), 271, 
fig. 26. 

852.112 See C.M.A. Bulletin, XXXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1952), 184-187; repr. pp. 180-181. 

457.356 See C.M.A. Bulletin, XLVI (April, 
1959), 55-59; repr. p. 53, 54. 

559.425 Oil on panel, 46 x 67 inches. Ex-Coll.: 
Royal collection of Saxony. Exh.: Lucas 
Cranach D.A. und Lucas Crafiach D.J., 
Staatliche Museen (Deutschen Museum), 
Berlin, April-June 1937, cat. no. 122. p. 90. 
Lit.: Max J. Friedlander and Jakob Rosen- 
berg, Die Gemalde von Lucas Cranach, Berlin, 
1932, no. 331a, p. 91. 

*See Georg Habich, Die Deutschen Schaumun- 
zen des XVI Jahrhunderts, Munich, 1932, II. 

'This identification is based on an independent 
portrait of the same gentleman in the Staats- 
galerie, Stuttgart. See Friedlander and Rosen- 
berg, op. cit., pl. 338. 


HENRY S. FRANCIS, Curator of Paintings and Prints 


8. am indebted to Mrs. Margaret F. Marcus 
for research on the genealogy involved in 
this article. 

922.67.95 The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Rogers Fund, 1922. 

Oil on panel, 447% x 68% inches. Ex-Coll.: 
Phillip IV. Friedfander and Rosenberg, op. 
cit., cat. no. 330, p. 90, repr. pl. 330. Prado, 
Madrid, Car. (1913), no. 2175. 

"Oil on panel, 46% x 69-11/16 inches. Ex- 
Coll.: Isabella Farnese, St. Ildefonso. Fried- 
liinder and Rosenberg, op. cit., cit. no. 331, 
pp. 90-91, repr. pl. 331. Prado, Madrid, Cat. 
(1913), no. 2176. 

"Oil on poplar panel, 31% x 44% inches. 
Friedlander and Rosenberg, op. cit., cat. no. 
231, pp. 71-72, repr. pl. 231. Vienna, Kunst- 
historisches Museum, Katalog, 1928, no. 1452. 

Friedlander and Rosenberg, op. cit., p. 22. 

“There are two variants of the stag hunt close- 
ly related to the Museum painting: one of 
1544 in the Kunsthistoriches Museum, Vienna 
(Cat., 1928, no. 1468) and the other of 1546 
in the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm (Cat. 
1910, no. 257). 
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Calendar 


NOVEMBER 


1. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Pre- 
Columbian Art. Martha Carter. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

4. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Expres- 
sionism in Medieval Art. James R. 
Johnson. 

6. Friday 7:45 p.m. Film: M. German, di- 
rected by Fritz Lang in 1931. A psycho- 
logical study of a criminal mind, with 
Peter Lorre. 

7. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: Riders 
of the Purple Sage. The original Tom 
Mix in a classic cowboy story. 70-80 
min. 

8. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Painting 
after Impressionism. Marguerite 
Munger. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

11. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Curator’s Organ 

Recital. Walter Blodgett. 


13. Friday 8:15 p.m. A Program of Music 
for Chamber Orchestra and Harpsi- 
chord. Conducted by Walter Blodgett. 

14. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Great Adventure. A Swedish nature film 
interwoven with the story of two small 
boys who have caught and tamed an 
otter. 75 min. 


15. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Dutch 
Masters. Rita Myers. 

3:00 p.m. Film Lecture: Japanese Clas- 
sical Drama. Seth P. Ulman, Berkeley, 
California. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

19. Thursday 3:30 p.m. Lecture: Tilmann 
Riemenschneider. Dr. Justus Bier, Di- 
rector of the Allen Hite Art Institute, 
University of Louisville. 

20. Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: A Contem- 
porary Look at French Impressionism. 
George Reid. 

. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Big City, Sunday by the Sea, and Pre- 
historic Images, films about places, and 
a Disney cartoon parade. 82 min. 
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22. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Modern 
French Painting. Dorothy VanLoozen. 


3:00 p.m. Film Lecture: Splendors of 
Persia. Clifford Kaman, Pasadena, 
California. 


5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


29. Sunday 5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Re- 
cital. Walter Blodgett. 


FILM LECTURES 


Films of Japanese classical drama will be 
presented by Seth P. Ulman of Berkeley, 
California, on Sunday, November 15, at 
3:00 p.m. These will be /zutsu (The Well- 
Curb) a Noh drama, and scenes from 
Kyogen plays drawn from Japanese classical 
comedy. 

On Sunday, November 22, at 3:00 p.m., 
Clifford Kamen, who has travelled in over 
forty foreign countries will show one of his 
latest color films, The Splendors of Persia. 
This film will show the gardens, the desert 
and mountain scenery, the mosques, the 
palaces, and other visual arts of Persia 
today. 


General Information 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The Art Library is free to the public at all 
times. Books and current magazines for refer- 
ence and photographs for loan are available. 
Lantern slides for loan are on the Library 
floor. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 
5:45 p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. On Saturday it is open from 
9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. From October through 
May the Reading Room is open Sundays from 
3 p.m. to 5:45 p.m., and Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


RESTAURANT 


Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. 
Tuesday through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
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